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LARGER STATE DISTRIBUTIVE 
SCHOOL FUND FOR ILLINOIS! 
da privilege to-night to coun- 
1 who are charged with direct- 
ols of The conditions 


u an unusual opportunity to 


Illinois. 
work of the early educational 
irly leaders accomplished great 


had 


. ia 
tne ; I [ see 


’ , 
scnools 


because they three 


vision, many 
hey were, and the courage to cut 
past and to apply their vis- 

The 


the present are every whit as keen 


ges they saw so clearly. 


se that wrote the constitutional pro- 

ns and the early legislative acts for 
If these minds of to-day in Illi- 

ive the vision, the determination to 

ngs as they are, and the courage to 
se from the recent past and to apply 
to the 
ms, these minds can do for the state’s 


vision present educational 
s in the future what the early lead- 
vuild themselves do if they were now 
is advocated for the better- 
f education in Illinois, you will have 


itever 


termine carefully the exact function 
You 
ed to take definite action upon the 


state in supporting schools. 


f your state school fund and upon 


ays of distributing it so that it will 
st stimulating to the local districts 
most helpful to the children for 


training the schools are established. 


State School Board 
Superintendents’ 


1920. 


before the 
nh an 1 the 
m at Moline, October 28. 


iddress 


State City 


D SOCIETY 
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- 
is one upon which many minds 


» have long been working as the 


abundantly testify. 
eaker’s part as he 


o bring the clearer 


ler who has for 


with such problems on three 


state possibly bring, t 


may 
screen the 


sharper focus upon the 


school fund difficulties. 


of your state 


HOW THE EARLY LEADERS IN 


ILLINOIS 
TENDED TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 
founders of the III 


early 


The 
+} a) ~NYICh ; } 
tonal Provisions ana 
needs 


chief 


needs as urgent to-day 


for education saw clearly the 
for publie schools, 
state 


as then. The founders knew that a 


unless 


ean not be strong and prosperous 


informed, 
able to 


its citizens are intelligent, well 
prepared to support themselves, 
use our common American language effec 
tively, and imbued with the ideals and the 
willingness to serve the state, that are the 
very foundations of good citizenship. 
Without such citizens, the resources of the 
state could not be conserved and developed 


The 
quickest, 


generations. founders 


for future 


knew that the easiest, surest and 
safest way to secure such citizens is to train 
them in a common or public school system 
at a profitable age when their time can be 
spared from the serious business of earn 
that is, childhood. 


knew problem 


during 
that 


ing a living, 


The 


would become more pressing as the years 


founders this 
went by and the state filled up with people 
from other states and still more when there 


would pour in the thousands from Europe 
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who would know neither the language of 
Ijlinois nor its ideals and purposes. The 
founders firmly believed that each child in 
the state had a natural and inherent right, 
up to the limit of his native ability, to the 
best thing that an individual can acquire 
for life, a good education. 

But the early leaders saw with equal 
clearness the two things necessary to bring 
this great educational vision down to earth. 
First, they saw that none of the educa- 
tional needs of the state could be met un- 
less all the wealth of the state contributed 
to the support of the schools. They knew 
that none of these needs could be met by 
letting each child secure an education in 
proportion to the taxpaying ability of his 
parents, of his city, or of his school district, 
or by raising the school revenue from 
merely the property of people who had 
children in school. Second, they saw that 
none of these needs could be met unless the 
schools were as free to the humblest orphan 
or to the child of the pauper, as to the heir 
of the state’s wealthiest man and unless the 
schools for the children of farmers were as 
good as the schools in cities. 

For all these reasons they laid upon the 
General Assembly the mandate that it 
‘‘shall provide a thorough and efficient 


system of free schools whereby all chil- 


dren of the state may receive a good com- 
mon school education.’’ They did not 
know about high schools in those days, but 
the state of Illinois has since done what 
they would have done had they been here 
later. It has ineluded high-school work 
under the term ‘‘good common school 
education.’’ 

Moreover, the early leaders to whom the 
great vision of a state school system was 
still clear, knew perfectly well that the 
educational system they sought could never 
be realized without large amounts of state 


revenue for distribution to the loca! s 


So they established a state school fung 


course using the sources of rev 
available. Into this fund they 
money received from the United §: 
Surplus Revenue distribution of 1837 
and one half per cent. of the net 
from sales of public lands; the pr 
certain fines and forfeited bonds ; 
rect appropriations beginning 
proceeds of a two-mill state tax 

In addition there was the towns 
created by saving for the schools 
township, the 16th section in it, a t 
one million acres for the state. In 


early days all these sources promised 


raise a large revenue for schools, and 


pay for these schools the large proport 


of expenditures which the early 
had in mind. 

Such was the great early vision 
thorough and efficient system of free sc] 


whereby all children of the state may 


ceive a good common school ed 


iCa 
Such were the means adopted for fir 
the schools. Let us now see to what 
this vision has been realized in the | 
schools of to-day and to what extent 
old financial provisions are adequate 
early thinkers saw things as they 
Let us try with equal clearness 
present facts of public school work 


nois precisely as they are. 


Il. HOW THE PRESENT STATE SCHOO 
PLANS WORK 
Does Illinois to-day have a thoroug! 
efficient school system whereby all c! 
of the state may receive a good free « 
tion through the high school? Th: 


way to answer this question is to se 


what extent every child in the state 


equal opportunity to secure what comr 


sense everywhere pronounces to be 4 


omy 
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Every thinking person must 
that all the children of the state can 
ure a good education unless they 
tance to go to school approximately 
months in the year, to be taught in 
buildings that are equally comfort- 
nd sanitary by teachers who are ade- 
y trained and of substantially the 
ibility or capacity for the work they 
do. To seeure such teachers, those 
the same grade of teaching must 
same 


approximately the salary 


ehout the state. There will, of course, 
variations in the eost of living in 
it counties, but careful investiga- 
Nebraska and in other states have 

that the eost of living for teachers 

t vary greatly within a state. To 

re teachers of equal ability throughout 

, state, therefore, approximately the same 
ives for the same kind of teaching must 
paid throughout the state. Let us face 
facts on these matters. A great deal of 


material bearing on this subject has been 


presented in the reports of your state su- 


perintendent and especially in the masterly 
treatment of school finances by President 
Felmley in the 1917 Illinois Survey of the 
You 
ibtless heard or read this material so I 


State Teachers Association. have 
hall merely supplement it with other con- 

isions that may be drawn from the sta- 
tisties of the 1918 Biennial Report. 

For the year 1917-18, of your 102 coun- 
ties, seven kept their schools open only 
seven months on the average while two had 

ls open nine months on the average.* 
rhis means that in the eight years in which 
a child ordinarily completes the common 
school work, the children in 
group of counties will have been in school 


the second 


sixteen months more than the children in 
the first group of counties. This is almost 


21918 Illinois School Report, pp. 22-23. 
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the equivalent of two full city school years 
more. In one county 42 per cent. of the 
children of school age were enrolled in the 
publie schools; in another county 92 
cent. of such children were in the public 
Part of this difference may be 


due to padded census rolls or incorrect 


per 
schools.” 
records. But it is probably safe to say that 
the second of these counties gets twice as 
many of its children into the public schools 
as does the first, and consequently has twice 
the burden of raising taxes for their school- 
ing. In one county the attendance figures 
were only the equivalent of 50 per cent. of 
perfect attendance ; in another county these 
figures were 97 per cent. or almost twice as 
The 


average had almost twice as large a pro- 


much.? second county then on the 
portion of its children in school at any one 
time and so had to raise much more revenue 
for their schooling. 

In one county each pupil attended on the 
average only seventy days or three and a 
half school months; in another county out- 
side of Cook, each child attended on the 
average 178 days or almost nine months, 
nearly three times what the children in the 
first county did. The children of the sec- 
ond county will in the course of eight years 
actually be in school over 43 months, almost 
the equivalent of five city school years, 
more than the children in the first county. 
The children in the first county at this rate 
would be twenty-six years old, almost old 
enough to have children of their own start 
ing to school, before they would on the 
average have been in school as many days 
as the fourteen-year-old children in the 
second county. 

The figures for high-school enrolment tell 
a similar story. In one county two per 
cent. of the children in school] are enrolled 
in high school. Another county marages to 
have nineteen per cent. of its enrolment in 
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high school, or over nine times as large a_ schools within the same county 
proportion as the first county.* Is a school boys and girls within your count 
system in which such inequalities actually an equal chance to secure a g 
occur, thorough and efficient? Is it pos- school education? 

sible for all the children of the state to Turning now to the provisions 
receive a good school education under it? school funds established by the « 

The figures on the capacity of cities t Ss, let 1 "y to view the facts e: 
support schools show that the kind of _ the The scheme for using 
schooling offered in these cities must vary ceeds of fines and forfeitures does 
widely in quality. Suppose we take the enough money in one year to pa: 
first five cities in the list which is arranged rent school expenses of your 
alphabetically so that the cities for our pur- the smallest school expenditures. 
poses come purely by chance. On a per son is that the money from this s 
capita valuation, using the school census absorbed in paying assistants to 
as a basis, one city is four times as able to attorneys.” In plain American, 
support its schools as the other. Taking for securing state revenue for 
the per capita valuation on the actual children in school, has turned out 
school enrolment, one city is about twice as method of training future state’s 
able to pay for the schooling of the num- neys. The township fund, accord 
ber of children in its schools. Inside of President Felmley, would yield ea 
Madison County which was chosen by _ only enough to pay for each child 
chance, taking the first five cities alphabet- about one fortieth of the eost of edu 
ically, there are two, one of which is twice him for the year, if this were pr 
as able to support schools as the other, which it is not. In 36 counties the ¢ 
either way it is figured. of managing the fund is actually 

The amounts actually expended for edu- than the income. In plain Amer 
eation also show similar variations so that over one third of your counties, tl 
the education furnished by these expendi- ship fund which the founders est 
tures must vary about as widely. The for training school children has turr 
average salary of teachers in Cook County to be an endowment for the benefi 
is over four times as much as in another township trustees and _ treasurers. 
eounty. Ina third county outside of Cook, these diversions of the fee and tow 
it is two and two thirds as much as in the funds have taken place in the state 
second county. May the children of the’ gave to the nation the man who w 
state secure a good school education equally down in history as ‘‘Honest Abe.’’ 
well under teachers paid such remarkably Of the early provisions for state rev 
different salaries? Taking the cost of for schools there remain to be consider 
high-school work per enrolment,’ we find only the state school fund and the st 
that in three different counties, taken tay for schools. The early leaders in III 


= aera ee ea , ' : , 
purely by chance, the cost varies from two pois as in other states that were adequa 


to nine times as much in different high jandling the formation of state school sys 


8 Ibid., 20-21. tems, expected that the state revenue w 
4 Ibid., pp. 176 ff. 
8 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 7 Illinois Survey, p. 182. 


6 Ibid., pp. 152 ff. 8 Ibid., pp. 180 ff. 
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The in- 


for the regular state school fund at 


main support of schools. 


less than sixty thousand dollars 

to Superintendent Blair. Ac 

to him also, the proceeds of the 
tate two mill tax of 1855 and its 

is successors and substitutes have had 
wing history. In 1855 these pro 
paid approximately 65 per cent. of 
st of schools; in 1872 over 12 per 
1873 over 13 per cent.; in 1909 

1a half per cent.; now only a littl 
seven per cent. That is, the state ap- 
riations for schools at present are only 
ninth as much proportionatel) 
1855 and only about half as muc! 
rtionately as in 1873 which, by the 
vas just about the time when the sup- 
of schools the 


pp d because of the hard times.?® All 


throughout nation 
s is in spite of much more pressing needs 
Up to 1918, the 
issessed valuation of the state only doubled 

1873. But 


s is seven times as great as in 1873. 


f schools for more money. 


the eost of conducting 
of conducting schools in 1873 was 

a little over half of one per cent. of 
issessed valuation of the state, but it is 
w over two per cent. of that valuation or 
ut four times as much proportionately. 
thermore, Illinois in raising only seven 
ent. of its school expenditures from 
sources is doing far less than other 
In cities of 30,000 


or over in the country at large a little over 


tates on the average. 


fifteen per cent. of the school revenue comes 
from state sources." In smaller cities and 
untry districts, the proportion of revenue 
*Tilinois School Report, 1916-18, pp. 13-15. 
Burgess, W. R., ‘‘ Trends of School Costs,’’ 


Morrison, H. C., ‘‘Taxation, Teachers’ Sal- 
and Cost of Education,’’ in Elementary 
1 Journal, 20, p. 48. 
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from the state is unquestionably even 
larger. 
If the 


educational leaders in the early legislatures 


constitutional founders and the 


were with us to-night, what would they 
think of the 


which they worked so hard to bring down 
their 


outcome of their great vision 


to earth? But as we ean not have 


counsel and as discussing what they would 


think really makes us cringe, let us con 


sider what can be done to return to the 


line of development laid out by them. In 
doing this we shall be helped by examining 


what other states are doing with similar 


state fund problems. 


I. WHAT OTHER STATES ARE DOING FOR 


STATE DISTRIBUTIVE SCHOOL FUNDS 


low 


fund does Illinois need to-day 


large a state distributive school 


? In trying 
to answer this question, it at once occurs 


to us that we should see what other states 


with large state school funds have found 


advisable in the past, and just what these 


states are doing to-day. From the history 


of state school funds, we know that such 


a fund may be too large to pro good 


results unless it is distributé such 


ways as to make the loca] districts have 


better schools in order to secure the state 


aid. In Connecticut and Texas the state 


aid for years was large 


the 


enough to enable 
sort . 


ot a 
their 


local districts to have some 
school with little or no taxation on 
districts con- 
tinued to run the 
aid and made little effort to raise the local 
their 
conclusion of all 
the that in 


schools actually 


part. Consequently such 


their schools on State 


necessary to make schools 


the 


revenue 
good. It is who 
know the facts in 
two the 

harmed by the state aid which was dis- 
tributed on a The 
same thing was true of certain districts in 
method of 


these 


Case 


states were 


school census basis. 


Michigan where, under this 
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distribution, funds jin certain districts 


piled up so that there was enough in 1910 


to pay the then current teachers’ wages 
for from five to twenty-two years without 
local taxation.2*7 Much the same thing 
was true of the rural schools in Minne- 


sota:?* it was true of certain districts in 


Missouri several years ago when the writer 
it is true to-day in 


worked in that state; 


certain districts in Wisconsin where the 
state money is distributed on a_ school 
census basis but where there are large 


parochial schools or the children do not 
go to school regularly, so that relatively 
few children attend the publie schools. It 
is doubtless true of certain Illinois dis- 
tricts to-day. 
Determining the size of an _ I)linois 
state distributive school fund by seeing 


what other states with large state school 


funds are doing to-day is exceedingly 
difficult, save in a very rough way. The 
figures involved mean little or nothing 
except on a per capita basis or some 
other fair means of comparison. But 
the last official state census figures are 


for 1910 and the last wealth figures by 
states for 1912. The population figures 
for 1920 by states may be out soon, but 
until they are we have only the govern- 
The director of 
figures 


ment estimates for 1919. 
the census writes that the wealth 
by states will not be out again for several 
The school 
systems available are for 1917-18 
few for 1919. But some of the most sig- 


nificant changes in state school funds in 


years. last figures for state 


with a 


years have taken place since then. 
Turning now to the activities of other 

states in increasing their state school funds 

recently, we find available figures for total 


12 Cubberley and Elliott, ‘‘State and County 
School Administration,’’ pp. 471-476. 
13 Kent, R. A., ‘‘A Study of State Aid to Public 


Schools in Minnesota,’’ pp. 129 ff. 
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increases from news notes in educatio, 
periodicals. By using the wealth figure 
of the 1912 the 


population estimates for 1919," 


eensus and government 


secure comparisons sufficiently a 
for our purposes. 

Suppose we examine in 
figure of $20,000,000 yearly for 
fund 


understands is the amount set by the | 


distributive school which the riter 


nois State Teachers’ Association 
examination, the 
each state fund will be given, 


significant facts 
but o1 
results of the calculation for each 
the table. 

1914 had a 


$25.000,000 


shown in 
Minnesota in state s 


fund of nearly which was 
then increasing about $2,000,000 a year." 
At this rate it must now be at least $37. 
300,000 and in time it 


000,000 to $200,000,000 as estimated. It 


« 


will be from $75 


is made up now largely from royalties 
iron ore on school lands. The income of 
this fund is available every year and is 
supplemented by a state mill tax and se' 
eral millions of special state aid. In 1914 
this total was $4,250,000. Wis 


consin will this year distribute in various 


income 


forms of state school aid, over $4,000.0 
! a 


Texas has this year made a special legis 


lative increase in state distributive schoo 


True Valuation CW 
1912 I 


14 California $8 464,204,277 3,209,792 
a aaeeeee 15,484,450,232 6.4 7 
Massachusetts .. 6,302,988,392 3, 889,607 
Minnesota ..... 5,547 327,017 2,378,128 
New York ..... 25,011,105,223 10,8 ' 
Pennsylvania 15,457,530 277 8,936.09 
Saran aoe hdr 6,859,909,141 4.687 
Wisconsin 4,487,725,258 2,580,8 


15 Kent, R. A., ‘‘A Study of State Aid to P 
lie Schools,’’ p. 177. 
16 Tbid., p. 2. Su 
17 Wisconsin State Department of Public | 6 
struction, Biennial Report, 1916-18. 
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for teachers’ salaries.** 

g to the Edueation, 
reases the per capita state appor- 
nt from $8.50 to $14.50 and on this 


£4.000,000 


Bureau of 


total state distributive fund must 
ist $10,000,000. In addition there 
be other funds of several millions 
ial aid. 
tributive aid for this year will be 
$10,000,000. In New 
the 


To be perfectly fair, the 


as only 


last legislature increased 
arge state aid by the proceeds of 
nd one half mill state tax, an in- 

$20,500,000 yearly which is to 
ed solely to raising teachers’ sal- 


der a state minimum salary 
Commissioner Finley recently 
he speaker at Milwaukee that 
tal state distributive schoo] fund in 
York for rural, elementary and high 
Is now totals $32,000,000 yearly. 
ilifornia is voting on a ‘school initia 
to inerease the state aid for elemen- 
ind high schools from over $7,500,000 
vr $13,250,000, an inerease of about 
The 1919 
gislature passed a measure to increase 
state distributive fund by $4,000,000 


» raised from an income tax, for equal- 


per cent.?° Massachusetts 


¢ educational opportunities and for es- 

shing @ minimum salary for teachers. 
In Pennsylvania a campaign is in progress 
the state fund 
some $50,000,.000.72 


to inerease distributive 
total 
fund 


Illinois would have to raise to equal 


table gives the 


int of state distributive school 


following 


these states are doing or propose to 


The ealeulation is made on the basis 


18 ScHOOL AND Society, XII., 224-25. 

19 Jbid., XI., 612. 
Tbid., XII., 339. 

*. Haig, R. M., ‘‘ Available Sources of Additional 
port for Pennsylvania Schools,’’ in Educ. Rev., 


9900 
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distributive 
The fig- 


ures for the other states are in most in- 


of the fact that the Illinois 


fund for this year is $6,000,000, 


stances too low as it was impossible to find 


out just how much the state distributive 


funds were immediately before the in- 


The results then err on the side 
the 


evident that the proposed figure of 


creases, 


of safety. From table it is at once 


a $20,- 


000,000 school 


yearly state distributive 


fund for Illinois is a thoroughly safe and 


conservative one. 


SIZE OF THE YEARLY STATE DISTRIBUTIVE SCHOOI 


FUND THAT ILLINOIS WOULD HAVE TO RAISE TO 
EQUAL THE FUNDS OF OTHER STATES 
Population Basis 
California $26,500,000 $23,800,000 
Massachusetts22 
Minnesota 
New York 


Pennsylvania23 


12,800,000 16,000,000 


13,500,000 14,000,000 
19,200,000 19.200.000 


41,000,000 56,000,000 


Texas24 .. 14,000,000 16,000,000 


10,000,000 12,800,000 


Wisconsin . 


7 )137,000,000 7) 157,800,000 


Average 19,500,000 Ay 29 500.000 


IV. HOW STATE SCHOOL MONEYS SHOULD 
BE DISTRIBUTED 
amount of the state 
settled, 
The 


distributive 


Granting that the 


distributive school fund is how 


distributed ? whole 


state 


best he 
the 
school funds shows that the manner of dis- 


may it 
history of use of 
tribution is far more important than the 
fund itself. The 


reported that 1n 


Minnesota 
that 


state 


state school 
st ate 


but 


Commission 
they did 
better methods of apportioning that aid 


not need more aid 


and their apportionment system is already 
the 
States with relatively small state school 


far in advance of one in Illinois. 


funds have steadily ranked along with 


states having much larger state aid, be- 


22 Using recent known increase only, 
23 Using proposed increase only. 
24 This is known to be several millions too low. 
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cause of a much more intelligent use of in the local communities wher 
the state aid available. schools must be, than the co 
Practically all the state aid for regular could otherwise have. Now to s 
rural, graded, and high school work in Llli-_ ter schools, four things are 1 
nois is distributed to the counties, accord- better teachers, longer terms, 


ing to statute, on a school census basis. tendance by pupils, and the intr 

This way of apportioning state school aid of newer and more progressive s 

is probably the poorest known with the which always costs much more pro 
single exception of apportioning it on a= ately than regular work. No. 

raw population basis without reference to things is necessary in a comn 

the proportion of children to be educated. simply does not have sufficient 

On the basis in use in Illinois, there is no tax to secure them. This then g 
relation between the amount of money re- another essential for a state dist) 
ceived by a county for schools and what school fund, that of helping schoo 

that county does with this money. In_ that are financially unable to ha 

fact, under this system, it is really much of the required minimum lengt 

less trouble for local school authorities if quality. 

they draw their state school money and The best state distributive scho 

then run as many children as possible out arrangements give out most of their 1 

of school, trusting that these children will on some sort of a teacher basis. a 2 
be cared for by private or parochial so much for each teacher in a 
schools, or by Providence. This will make class. It is advisable to allow so mu - 
local school taxes low for the sort of a rural teacher, a slightly larger 


schools that some communities will tolerate for a city grade teacher, somewhat 


and the children suffer accordingly. The for a high-school teacher, and still - 
state suffers just as much but at a later for special teachers, principals and super Se] 
date when these children assume the re- intendents. Massachusetts for exan 


sponsibilities of citizens. States that are lows $100, $150 and $200 respectiv: - 
progressive educationally use their state different classes of teachers, after 
school money to stimulate the local com- lating minimum salaries. The specia 


munities to have better schools and to mission appointed by the legislat 
make it possible for the poorer communi- investigate teachers’ salaries has r 
ties to have better schools. But there mended that each of these state aids | 
seems to be no hint of this enlightened ereased $150.%° The reeent New York 
policy in the Illinois statutes save that the law** allows teacher quotas varying wit 


state does help cities to pay the increased the size of the districts and cities, al 


cost of educating their blind, deaf, and quiring minimum salaries. The teacle! sis 
defective children. A child in [Illinois quota for the city of New York is * 

must indeed be peculiar to draw special per teacher and the minimum salary tlier § 
state school aid for his district. It will is raised from $900 to $1,500. Commis 

therefore be very profitable to consider sioner Finley said in a conference at thie 


earefully the essentials of a sound system waukee recently that the State tea 


of distributing state school funds. quotas represented in this bill comprised 


The object of a state distributive school 26 SCHOOL AND Society, XII., 226. 
fund is of course to secure better schools 26 SCHOOL AND Society, XI., 612. aty 
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all the inereases in salaries that 


rs in most cities in the state had so 


ured. The increases are temporary 


special investigating committee will 
on permanent increases at the next 
ire. Such teacher quota provisions 
Massachusetts and New York 

or enable local districts to 
much better type of teacher than 


therwise would or could secure, 


1 better teacher alone will accom- 
ttle unless the schools are open 
days in a year and the children 
through the term. Lengthening 


ol term can be accomplished by 


if any state aid to a district that 


+ have a minimum term. Thus we 


ise State aid to any district in Wiscon- 


that does not run at least eight months 


al 
« 


I 


I 


1S 


|! schools do run that long. The 
uuthorities count on utilizing the 
lan in the proposed nine months 
im term for all Pennsylvania 

Getting the children to attend 
after it is open is a much more 
matter as shown by those children 


» of your counties who attended only 


enty days on the average. State aid can 


ised to encourage children to attend by 


¥ 


1. 
(lid 


, 


for the basis of distribution the 
of days’ attendance made by all 
ldren. Each child attending school 
y makes a day’s attendance. The 
umber of days’ attendance for the 


state is found and each school gets 


ts fraction of the state school money on the 


isis of its proportion of days’ attendance. 


T’y 


} 


ier 


this plan a child who has attended 


school every day for nine months is worth 


ls 


S 


» tiy 
l 


nme 


sv 


ot 


nes as much as a child who comes to 
hool one month. A child in the 
who never comes to school is worth 


ng for state aid. A day’s attendance 


he 


+ 


worth at least several cents to the 
Whenever a child stays out of 


school, he costs the local taxpayers some- 
thing and they have cause for complaint 
if the absence is needless. This pressure 
will help materially to bring more chil- 
dren to school and to have them attend 
more. It also encourages country districts 
to lengthen their terms and tends to close 
little weak country schools having only a 
few pupils. Missouri has for some years 
been using an excellent days’ attendance 
basis for part of the state school aid. 

State aid can be distributed not only to 
encourage local districts to have better 
teachers and more of them, but at the 
Same time to secure longer terms and a 
better attendance by children. The Cali- 
fornia plan is a good example of this. In 
California the total number of days’ at- 
tendance for a school is divided by the 
number of days the school was open. This 
secures the equivalent of the number of 
children necessary to make the school’s 
total days’ attendance if all had attended 
every day. For each thirty-five such 
imaginary children, the teacher quota is 
allowed this school. Another teacher is 
allowed for an excess of ten such children, 
with an equitable sum for any excess less 
than ten. Each teacher quota brings to 
the district a large amount of state money; 
it was $250 in 1914*? and it appears to 
have been increased since then. This plan 
encourages districts to have as many 
teachers as they need and to secure a good 
attendance by pupils. 

The fourth use of state aid is to en- 
courage schools to introduce new work, 
the cost of which is necessarily very high 
at the start. On the basis of what other 
states have found advisable, Illinois may 
well encourage with special state aid such 
things as these: The formation of consoli- 
dated schools; the establishment of high 


27Cubberley and Elliott, ‘‘State and County 
School Administration,’’ p. 489 
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schools; the introduction of local means 
of training rural teachers; the securing of 
supervising teachers to assist the county 
superintendents; better school buildings; 
transportation—in Pennsylvania they are 
asking for large sums for transporting 
high-school students ;*° introduction of spe- 
cial subjects such as commercial work, 
domestic science, agriculture and indus- 
trial arts 

The fifth use of a state distributive fund 
is to aid weak districts that are large 
enough to have a school, to have a good 
one. Your provisions for a state distrib 
utive fund will be very inadequate unless 
they specifically allow for giving special 
additional aid to districts that are already 
taxing themselves to the limit and still do 
not have enough money to run a good 
school. The Illinois Survey and other 
articles dealing with your state school 
finances have contained so many illustra- 
tions of the need for aiding weak districts, 


that no further facts need be cited here. 


HOW TO SECURE THE MONEY FOR 
rHE INCREASE IN THE STATE Dis- 
TRIBUTIVE SCHOOL FUND 

Granting that the size of the state dis- 
tributive fund and the manner of distrib- 
uting it have been satisfactorily adjusted, 
where is the money to be secured? The 
original state school fund and the 1837 


United States Treasury Distribution fund 


have been borrowed by the state which 


pays six per cent. interest upon the 

amount, raising this interest by current 

taxation. The township funds must now 

amount to at least six and three quarter 

millions.*® They might be invested in state 

bonds as President Felmley recommends.*° 
28 ScHOOL AND Society, XI., 407. 


29 Illinois School Survey, p. 180. 
29 Ibid., p. 181. 


Some opposition to this might natu: 
expected from the township trust 
will be deprived of the income t 
been enjoying from this source 
good publicity campaign will er 
the start the thirty-six counties 
securing no school revenue fr 
township funds and similar sup) 
be expected from other counties 
not secure much revenue. The t 
officers may have some power for 
tion, but they can not stand a car 
judicious publication of the facts 
matter. All of these suggestions 
to raising the whole distributive f 
one way or another from current 
There is no need to worry over t! 
however, for it is the way by wi 
states now raise their distributiy 
funds. The original state schoo 
have in many states been treated 
your original fund, and the 1837 S 
Fund. The states have used t 
cipals of the funds and now pay 
on the mythical totals. The n 
the party in power when the u 
place, refer to the process as 

the school funds in state bonds’’ or 
pothecating the state school funds.’ 
opposition party refers to it as 
the school fund.’’ But state aft 
has followed the same plan, so t 
raising of a state distributive scho 
at the present time by direct tax 
the usual thing. 

As to what form of direct tax 
would be best in your state, an outs 
ean tell little. In a number of states t 
state fund is raised by a straight stat 
It will be recalled that in Massae 
the recent increase is to be raised fr 
income tax. This may be possible 
nois. But in most states practicalls 
interest desiring state support is cou 
on getting the money from a staté 
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the state distributive school fund will try to elect a state superintend 
is is to be raised through a state ent who will be their tool. We have a 
tax, it will be necessary to get up glaring example of this in Wisconsin 

to be ahead of the other inter- where the politicians were so attracted by 


designs upon this Same tax. It the prospect ol! large amounts of federal 


possible to secure part of the money for vocational work that they split 


rom an inheritance tax. It may the cation: f fror he regular 
isk for the money and let the ‘hool work in order that the rht better 
decide how it is be raised. -ontro] This is the on] ate that now 

ns last May, the increases for has a divided m. The people of 

ersity were obtained with little ld ver k ingly establish a 
But when the university au- 

objected to raising the money by ij 

ie tax whieh would tax certain § think of devising sche revenue plans to 

s for part of their increases 1n fatten assistan e’s attorneys or town 


state authorities were so indig- ship officers Ilowever, as we have seen, 


the whole matter was in Jeop he latter actuated by political and per 


much of 


sonal motives, have use: 
CAUTIONS money originally intended for schools 

losing this diseussion, three large state school fund in Illinois will be 
are advisable. First, it can not of little value over any long period unless 
ated too often and too forcibly that at the same time you provide a non-part! 
anner of distribution of a state san administration of it which will make 
is of far more importance than it impossible for politicians to control the 

e of the fund. distribution of the n oney 

nd, it will be advisable to secure a Third, the provisions 

schoo] administration which will ad- allow for flexibility in both the amount of 
ster and distribute this large state the fund and the methods of distribution 
| fund for the sole benefit of the A fund of a definite size which remains at 
ols, without a sign of political con- the same amount as did your state appro 
lerations. For such work, your present  priation of a million for thirty-nine years, 
of a state superintendent elected on will not allow for the increase in the num 
itisan political ticket is not adapted. ber of children and the cost of educating 
s statement is purely impersonal. It them, development sure to be encountered 
taken for granted that your present in that period. Methods of distribution 
te school administration is all that it of state school funds that are wise at one 
be under the present political system. time, may be very unwise later on. This 
under this system there will certainly is true in Minnesota and other states now. 
1¢ a time when the control of this state It is true of your own school census plan. 
listributive school fund will be so sought Whatever laws are enacted for your state 
the politicians that they will set out to distributive school fund, the door should 
trol the state superintendency. The be left open for increasing the amount 
rger the state school fund, the more at- and for changing the methods of distribu- 


ve this will be and the sooner they tion after a reasonable time. 
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VII, CONCLUSION 
have a state university 


ire very proud. It is known 


world has 


pronoun some competent 


American uni 
Lo 
high 1 f ‘rvice Oo the 


Recently the university authorities 


n front of their building a 


the 


main 


ie of finest type of American 


manhood they could fin 1, to serve as an 


inspiration to the thousands of youth who 
will be trained in the university for citi- 
zenship in states and nations throughout 
With due care they chose this 


looks out 


the world. 
over the eity 
hill. The 
and the 


man, and he now 
toward the capitol on a distant 
their 


people in the city streets below look up to 


students coming to classes 
You would naturally think he must 
that 


But he never even lived in 


nim. 


be the finest citizen Wisconsin has 


vet produced 
that state, although I believe he did at one 


time contemplate moving there. Le is 


your Lincoln. Illinois was fortunate as 


no other state was fortunate, in having at 
her the 


spirit of Lincoln. 


work within borders for years 


whole The other states 


had only a part of this spirit through his 
legisla- 


Your early 


services as president. 
tive acts for education were evolved when 
work in state 


that was at 


Your mill tax of 1855 was passed when he 


spirit your 


was emerging into national prominence 


Surely there is enough of this spirit of 


Lineoln left in the state so that the sue- 
the 
will do what those early leaders would do 
take hold of this 
school fund situation and 


CARTER ALEXANDER 


cessors of early educational leaders 


if they were now here 


state distributive 
clean it up. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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A GOOD WORD FOR GRAMMAI 
IN the Bulletin of High Poi is 


tober, 1920, I find so 


or 


many exc 
‘t of Englis 


estions on the subje¢ 


in not 


resist the impu 


a few remarks of my own 


impressed by the art 
Hervey and District Superint 
iam A. | 
accord with both of t 

Dr. Hervey raises 
Why 
member of 
York 


opportunity 


tives. do we teach grammar 
the Board of Examiners 
for twenty years he has had al 
for finding out hat 


dates do not know about Englis} 


him: 
First, then, I 


and colleges there 


note that among the gra 


high schools exists a 


lack of 


words, and of the power to deal with words 


knowledge of words, of an 


characteristic operations of the intellig 


Turning now to the question of gra 


the failure to get the point of a 


passage 


probs the most frequent fa 


have And it is the most fundamer 


one reads a passage, getting 


point or no point at all, 


one’s mind is surely wors 


attack. 
sense of and of the meanil 
reader 


it not infrequently happens that a 


get the sense of whi 


some 
and 


meaning involves a higher 


passage in 


eabulary is familiar the constructions 


stood To get 


meat 


of the mind than merely knowing the 


the words and tracing the formal relat 


tween them. Elements must be held in so 


the 


connection 


must be 
the 


remembered in 


sentence 


the 


last of the 


first of sentence, t 


with 


sentence must be relation 


sentence or sentences preceding it Ot! 


while there may be in the mind of the r 


series of isolated images they will not be 


1 Published by the Board of Educatio: 


York. 
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ree, with 


vey makes these 
an argument for better gram 
ig in schools of all grades. As it 
these degenerate days of soft 
y to find a good word for grammar, 
me Dr. Herve y into the select So- 
the Friends of Grammar. Sincer of scenes teal 
judgment, the reaction against Your argument is pr 
mar was caused by the stupid assump- t] y perfect 
correct speech is learned only by from Litrachoor, 
¢ grammar and by senseless and 
dds of teaching the subject 
y in vogue. It is not true, as I 
from abundant experience in teach 
nd supervision, that grammar 1S Beaders of 
to any child."* Bad teaching 18  pomember that F. P. A. has furnished mucel 
The method of definition is hate-  , jusement by catching careless people on 
Parsing and diagramming may be their whoms: 
But I have seen hundreds of Cyril?” 
s enthusiastic about grammar where On the second point, | remark 
bject was properly taught. aio ta emmentio’ on 
report of the Committee of Te 
National] Edueation Association, ' toner R 
1 in 1892, is a fair representative of 1+ read with intelligence and expressiot 
reactionary movement against gram until he is able to recognize a siete ia 


Th) > ittee lieves that s inele ‘ : . 
rhis committee believes that a sing] the difference between t ‘ompleted an 


is enough for the separate study of 4), incomplete utterance. Certainly he can 

nmar in the elementary school. It em not write until he knows the se lca wit] 

zes three points: its capital at the beginning and the proper 

A student may be taught to speak and punctuation at the nd. Such knowledg 
4 English without receiving any special is grammar. 


yn in formal grammar; (2) the y of a : = 
} . 2. To understand literatu 

grammar is valuable as training in thought, 
is only an indirect bearing on the art of ON€ S$ Sé lf with accuracy. 


g and speaking; (3) the teaching of formal >. To understand the logical processes as 

Statement of the Connecticut Board of Educa revealed in language. 

4. To provide a means of self-criticism 
t j ; 


1891, 
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committee’s third point is the falsé 
of 


that 


pe rnicious doctrine ‘*inecidental 


resulting in superficial 


Ing 


‘or wh America has become 


on and report of this com 


eloquent 


anagement of the N. E 


( lassroom teachers have 


‘onstituted the majority of the N. 


Yet the 


membership. 


iversity president, 


» on English contained 


two high-school men, 


normal-school man, and six college 


pro 


gentlemen who are 


1i+¢+!] hil 


what a 


‘hers 


‘ } TT} ae + , . 
lav KNOW Ahis Junta pronou 


that have been 


ng the teae 
eurricul mentary school 
America. Courses of everywhere 


grammar to a subordinate place. 


study 


} } 


relegated 


that grammatical ignoranes 


College graduates and train- 


The result is 
iS universal. 

ing school graduates, as Dr. Hervey shows, 
come back to teach in the elementary school 
without knowing grammar. It is my opin- 
ion that this celebrated committee has, upon 
We 


need not be surprised that college professors 


the whole, done more harm than good. 


should have exaggerated notions of what 


little children can do. But it certainly was 


unfortunate that such men (not a woman 


on the committee!) should have been 


put 
into a position to tyrannize over the ele- 
mentary school with their unfounded and 
untried theories. 

Mr. Boylan makes some excellent sug- 


English 


Jennings 


gestions on teaching. He quotes 


(Educational Review, 


.) 
I: iorence 


June, 1919) to the following effect: 


ideal way to remedy the present situation in 


grammar would be for grammar schools 


demonstration of 


chairman of 


[Vou, XII 


of the city or town to draw up a defir 
for the uniform study of grade grammar 
am a high-school teacher whose duty 
high-school work, and how ean I do this 
minds? It may mear 


with immature 


of sacrifice in a careful study 


‘e TWO major difficulties 
rrades which 


igent person 


is the lack 


and erade. 


the work of one teacher may 


basis and starting point for tl 
next, it Is necessary 
plan in which the assignment 
iS earefully dissected 

and set out in orderly array, so 


! Shall be from the simpl 


rression 
complex, that systematic reviews 


that 


receive due emphasis. 


provided for, and essential 
Ask any té 
an average elementary school w 
children knew of grammar when th: 


Nothin 


this answer is frequently true in 


to her. The answer will be. 
the preceding teacher’s work was 
quate preparation for the kind of w 
present teacher is doing. 
English as a whole and grammar 


ticular must be conceived and plann 


some one who is responsible for the 
of the entire process. 
cipal or head of department is the 


who bears this responsibility. 


The pro! 


~ 


Manifestly th 


Under 


( 


direction, therefore, the school plan 


be made and executed. 


such a plan it is useless to expect sat 


Where each teacher is 


tory work. 


interpret her own grade, there can n 


articulation between grades. The 


inevitably be a duplication here, an 


there, and a general working at er 


In the abser 


€\ 


ye 
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the teachers, so the efforts of one 
ilized by the efforts of others, in- 
being supplemented by them. 
capital difficulty is the variety 
the defi 


f grammatical 


Ol 


lature, which includes 
classification 
to remind the 


IS unnecessary 


It 
educators have recognized and 
lve this problem. A 


en made to remove the 


national 
troubl: 
Joint 


lature 


naration of Report of the 
Grammatical Nomen 


The 


labors 


wit 
1913. result 


report is the 


ive National 


rat 


Association, The American Phil 


Modern 
Lx 


The 
America. 


and 


ot 


Association, 
Association 
r board of superintendents antic 
report of 
¢ Circular No. 


lize d 


vrammar. 


committees 
1912. whiel 


the above 
17 in 
and 


certain terms classifica 


wn district we have extended the 
board of superintendents 
the 


if the 
ndardizing, in accordance with 
ndations of the joint committee, 
classifications not men- 
by our board. We have also stand- 


the principal grammatical defini- 


terms and 


so that when a child once learns a 


any f 


Oo! 


be 


another 


in one 


he 
required 


nm or classification 


twenty-seven schools, will not 


ised by being in 
or grade to learn something totally 
Think of the and 
ty of compelling a child 
thing in the 6B grade which the 7B 
r scorns, while the 8B teacher repudi- 
work of both of 
! Fully one half of the difficulties 


injustice 
to 


“ay t 


learn 


the preceding 


ers! 
rammatical teaching and learning are 

lly created by this utter lack of 
rmi Let it be that 
s learned in any grade will be recog- 


understood 
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never 
mentary 


Standard 1 


579 


eeding grade, and at 


cumulative results 


children will 


master enough grammar 1 he ele 
sch 


00} ea) make 
for self-criticism 


— 
S i Larne! 


‘hers were gathered 


es for the study 


In my Bronx di where 
number of 
committees to prepare ‘t plan of 


There 
rrade 


rrammar. was a 


mittee for eacl from 


grade committee consisted of 


eminent in grammar teach 


additional teachers, who 


the 


three 
me on all committees for t 
editing the completed work 
consistency in the form and 
plan. The plan is, theref 

democratic, having beet y the 
of all 
There was no 
above the rank 


eondition I im 


eachers 


+ 
} 


cooperative efforts of 


the schools in the distri ‘T 
member on any committee 


The only 


posed upon the several committees was that 


of class teacher. 
they must use the uniform classifications 
and definitions required by Cireular No. 12 


of the board of superintendents and by the 


had 


recommenda 


f that cireular which |] 


extensions 

made in ce 
ommittee. 

was ‘‘A Teaching 


which Mr. Thomas J 


tions of the joi 
The 


Grammar,”’ 


Plan 


MeEvoy 


result 


the 


writer 


Published priv: 








his 


For t ee ee ¢ See 
or tne privilege OL pudbilca 


of Brooklyn, was glad to publish in 


magazine. 


offered me one thousand free re- 


prints. I gave a copy to each grammar 


teacher of the district, and asked the prin 
cipais give the pian a (Pia At the end 
of a when I was transferred, I re 
quested of the principals a written eriti- 
eism of the plan and the definitions. Thess 


consid red ln 
The 


mitted to the principals of my present dis- 


I carefully preparing a sec 


ond edition. revised work was sub 


trict and unanimously adopted by them. 
Kor these 


using it 


two years schools hav bee 


and the results are, according to 


my tests, most gratifying. Grade now 


dovetails with grade, reviews are syst 


matic, teaching is cumulative, and nothing 


that teacher does is discarded by the 


one 
next. When a pupil graduates we know 
definitely what work in grammar he has 
covered. Punctuation also is provided for 
in the plan, each grade being responsible 
for teaching and reviewing specified rules. 
JosePH S. TAYLOR 
District SUPERINTENDENT OF NEW YORK 
EVENTS 
YORK STATE 


EDUCATIONAL 


RURAL EDUCATION IN NEW 


WE 
a committee on the rural and village 
of New York State. The Department 
cation rep Id to 
the the 
state outside of e 
4500. <A 


must 


have already noted the appointment of 
aohinela 
of Edu 
rts that the fie be covered by 


survey will include schools of the 
ties and villages having a 
population of state-wide study of 
the 


educational opportunities in the smaller vil- 


rural schools necessarily cover the 


lages which are the commercial and social 
centers for the surrounding rural population. 
The survey will probably not be limited to a 
strictly educational program as it is thought 
that 
community institution vitally concerned with 


The 


the rural school must be interpreted as a 


its social environment. general com- 
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munity interests and activities for 
part in a study of this character 
One of the features of the | 
vork will be the orga itior 
aff including several men fr 
e. who will be ‘ 
mmiuittee of twenty-one the « 
f the plans for this worl Che 1 
for this purpose are to be of the 
their respective fields. 
The survey is to be carried 
the ciosest cooperat on between 
nizations and with the state ed 


} . 
Ss study ot rur 


thorities in making thi 


and rural conditions in their relat 


educational problem. These rural 


have a large contribution t 


tions 
it is realized that their active interes 
sential if a gram is 


As the work 


constructive pr 
is carried forward duri1 
school year the genera] phases of the 
will cover all parts of the state. Ger 
situation 


vith regard to the school 


ivailable from every community. 17 


| probabi 


e made, in addition, in all 
thorough and complete study of th 
typical Cc 


This 


intormation 


tional situation in certain 


different parts of the state. 


rive complete statistical 


teaching staff, school plant, the org 


and supervision of the work, and 
matters over the state as a whole 
we ae 
tailed study covering certain typiea 
will go into greater detail in cert 


lems. <A 


struction, 


thorough study of methods 
retardation and other 
this character will be covered thoroug] 
Special studies will also be made 
the whole problem of health educat 
cluding medical inspection, physical 
agricultural and homemaking courses, 
project work and other activities of 
work and in 


The pu 


to present a report prepared more esp 


interest in educational 


tion to community activities. 


for the lay reader in order that wit 
compass and in very definite terms a 
may be presented covering the present & 


tional opportunities that are offered 











. 
iy 2 
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inities in New York, not only in 


with one another but in compari- 


ilar opportunities in other states 


CREDIT SYSTEM AT WAKEFIELD 


hich teachers 


is may earn 


‘ 
Vs 


y 


in the Wakefield 


high r Saiaries 


tem of credits for advanced 


ther work which will improve 


has been evolved by the seh 0] 


nd superintendent. According to 


Eve 


te Cc 


ymmissioner oO 


ning T'ranse ript Dr. Pay son 


} 


f education, has 


rst draft of the plan and had ex- 


s app 


roval. Inas 


ense, the idea is 


tute for the so-called merit system. 


stem was the subject of much argu- 


Wakefield town meeting, last spring, 


teacl 
\t tbat 


the 


1ierTs received 
time the schor 


merit system 


flat increases of 
| authorities as- 
(2.é., paying of 


s in proportion to their ability, rather 


a flat wage basis) was desirable in 


ut practically impossible in practise. 


iffirm their opinions on this point, but, 


out the desires of 


} 
I 


the town, (and 


as well), will try the credit system 


} 


btain the points, or 


credits, teachers 


ce resident study courses at approved 


non-resident study courses conducted 


Massac 


eo] 


husetts Board of Education, 


llege or uni 


versity summer 


approved non-resident courses of 


“ead 


nea 
tisk 


loess 
5s Treiati 


nt literature or 


ce, or 


through 


to the s 


courses, preparati n of theses 


ng to school 


class room w 


miscellaneous 


vel, music, lecture co 


chool system. 


work and based 


persona] class room 


ae 
ork or achieve- 
activities, such 


urses, ete. The 


rs may also earn credits for exceptional 


Credits are al- 


according to the value of the course 


a 


ty selected by the teacher. 


special increase in salary will be $75 


To be eligible for the first special 


a teacher must have had five years’ 


g experience, three in Wakefield; be 


least “ fair” 


ing the maximum salary then in effect; 
ng of at 


in teaching effi- 


ciency, and earn eat least six credits under the 
course and plan just outlined. 
lo obtain further special increases, the 


teacher must have had three years’ experince 


since receiving the last special increase; a 
rating of at least “good” in efficiency to 


good” to obtain advancement 


credit points earned by advanced work since 
the lust special increase received 

Teachers will report on October 1 their work 
done in the past year, and on recommendatio1 
of the superintendent, the committee will 
award salary increases on or before December 
1, the increases to date from January 1. 

Time spent on leave of absence for pro 
fessional study will count as part of the con- 
tinuous service of the teacher in the Wakefield 
schools. Courses taken by teachers in ele 
mentary schools must be higher than high 
school grade and those taken by high-school 
teachers of a grade equal to post-graduate col 
lege work, although the schoo] committee may 
allow a course adjudged to be of special value 


to the teacher. 


CENTENARY OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
On Saturday, November 6, the Medical 
College celebrated the centennial of its found 
ing. One hundred years ago the Medical Col 
lege of Ohio received its charter from the 
state with Dr. Daniel Drake, whose name is 


written deeply in the annals of American 


medical history, as its first pre sident. The 
Medical College of the Un vers ty was the 
first medical school established west of th 


Alleghenies and is the third oldest in the 
country, Harvard and Pennsylvania alone 
taking precedence. 

The college. then ca led the Medical © llege 
of Ohio, had its beginning in a little room 
above a drug store on Main street Dr. 
Daniel Drake, the father of the college, grad- 
uated the first class of twenty-four students 
from this little room in 1821 

In 1896 the Ohio College became the med- 


ical department of the University of Cincin- 





Miami 


the university. 


nati, and in 1909 the 


i became 


a part of 


ievement of Dr. (¢ 
University of Cin- 
Medical College has taken 
in medica] 

At the exercises on November 6, Dr. J 


te} 7 
sketch of 


through whose efforts the 


~ 


ere 


+ 
tne ¢c 


il d Dr 


chusetts Institute 


Wj | im 7 
of Technology spoke on the 
hea th 


Drake 


Sedgewick, of the Massa 


hip of medicine to public 


Dr. Joseph Ransohoff reviewed work of 


and i ‘imes and other teachers in the college. 


degre es 


Dr 


addresses, honorary 
and a portrait in oil of 
Christian R. He 
At the 
address was 
Sir Auck] 
anatomy at 
Frederick C 


master and other speakers were: 


mes was unveiled. 


the evening the prin- 
British 
ind Geddes, forme rly pro- 


MeGill 


Hicks was 


banquet in 
made by the 
University. 
the toast 
Hon. John 
Galvan, Judge John Barton Payne, Dr. James 
R. Angell, Dr. Charles R. and Dr 


Schwab. 


fessor of 


President 


Stockard 
Louis 


Honorary degrees conferred were as follows: 


Doctor of laws, James Rowland Angell, president 
of the Carnegie F Mrs. Mary Muhlen 
Sir Auckland Geddes; Ludwig Heck 
toen, professor of pathology, University of Chi- 
Frederick S. Novy, 


University of Michigan; 


yundation; 
berg Emery; 
eago; Christian R. Holmes; 
professor of bacteriology, 
Hon 


terior; 


John Barton Payne, secretary of the in 


Joseph Ransohoff, professor of 


William Thompson Sedgwick, 


surgery, 


London; professor 


of biology and public health, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology; Louis Sechwab, physician. 


Doctor of science: Charles Cassidy Bass, professor 
of experimental medicine, Tulane University; Ross 
Granville Harrison, professor of comparative 


DeWitt 


professor of surgery, University of Chicago; Rob- 


anatomy, Yale University; Dean Lewis, 


ert Williamson Lovett, professor of 


Medical School; 
McCollum, professor of 


orthopaedic 


surgery, Harvard Elmer Vernes 


chemical hygiene, Johns 
Hopkins University; William Snow Miller, Univer 
Wisconsin; Charles R. Stockard, professor 
Cornell Medical College; Henry B. 
Ward, professor of geology, University of Illinois; 
Webster, 


sity of 


of anatomy, 


John C 


professor of gynecology, Unive r 
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Medical College 
building of the present medical college 


and the city hospital was largely the 


hristian R. Holmes, 
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sity of Chicago; Edwin O 


Jordan, pr 


bacteriology, University of Chicago, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEA( 
ENGLISH 


1} ! ig 
cil was organized the first p 

g st the too strict dominatior 
iry schools by the « eve ent 
ments This fight was very large 
culminating in the Report of the ( 
n the Reorganization of Englis 
iry Schools, which has been s 
city and state departments of edu 
foundation of their courses. Th 
English, having become unified 
tent I W th the colleges they 
consider other reforn nd t 
other problems of their wo1 I 


mittees the matters of articulat 
elementary schools, of plays, of h 
f economy of time in teaching, 


improvement of American speec] 


I 
taken up with success. Meantime t 
Enalisi Journal the ré I id bee 


and spread broadcast the successful 
of progressive teachers 
Altogether, the members of t 
looked 
justly proud of their achievement. W 
past the council decided to follow 


lines of during the « 


as they back over their hist 


endeavor 
first, to disseminate as widely as p 
reached concer 


conclusions already 


materials and methods of teaching 

and, second, to gather from all s 

much definite experience as possil : 
supplement this with the results of 

investigation. Again and again th 

voiced that the time for mere ta 

the arrival at theoretical conclusions 

and that the time for the applicatior 

tifie method to the pedagogy of Eng 

come. The council will hold progr 

ings in connection with the meeting \ 


Department of Superintendents at 
1 connecti I 


Education A 


probably in 
meeting of the National 
tion at Des Moines. 


City and 
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S60r of ficers for the coming year are as fol- 


Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois. 

president—T. W. Gosling, state depart 
f edueation, Madison, Wisconsin. 

e-president—Mary Percival, New York 


] wurer—W. W. 


Hatfield, Chicago 


Samuel Thurber, Newtonville, Massachu 


. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
A. H. Upnam, professor of English at 

('niversity, has been elected president 
University of Idaho. 

vt A. G. Crane, of the Minot (Ore- 
vormal School, has resigned to accept 
sidency of the State Normal School 
boro, Pa. 

H A. Ewart has been elected superin- 
of schools of Milton, Mass., to suc- 
Clarence Dempsey, who has became com- 

er of education of Vermont. 

. IINTENDENT W. R. RutTuerrorp, of the 

(Oregon) schools, has resigned to ac- 
position as assistant to L. R. Alderman, 
r of education, U. S. Navy, Washing 

D. C. He is succeeded at the Eugen 


ls by Assistant State Superintendent E 


ressor Davin Lumspen, of the depart- 

of floriculture, college of agriculture, 

( ell University, has resigned to take up 

Englis k at the Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
t 1). C., where he will teach convalescent 

soldiers, and will have charge of the grounds. 


P. W. CuapmMan has been appointed super- 


| visor of vocational education for Georgia with 

lquarters at Athens, succeeding Robert D 

s pas Maltby, who has been transferred to the Fed- 
; Board for Vocational Education. 

addition to his duties as assistant pro- 

r of philosophy at Ohio State University, 


Albert E. Avey is teaching, in the newly or- 
ganized interdenominational Ohio School of 
Religion, located on the campus, a course in 
‘Introduction to the Old Testament.” 





Freperick P. Kepre., formerly dean of the 
college of Columbia University, assistant sec 
retary of war, and director of foreign opera 
tions of the American Red Cross, has beer 
appointed American administrative officer at 
the headquarters of the International Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States Dr. Keppel 
sailed on December 4 to take up his new work 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Society 
on November 30, Dr. C. S. Sherrington, 
Waynetlete professor of physiology at the 
University of Oxford, was elected president to 
succeed Sir Joseph Thomson. 

THe University of Chicago Alumni Club 
gave a dinner to Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, 
president of the university, on December 3, 
when Charles E. Hughes was one of the prin 
cipal speak rs. 

Proressor ALBert P. WILLS, of the depart 
ment of physics in Columbia University, and 


Dr. Frederick Barry, formerly instructor in 


chemistry, have been awarded the Ernest 
Kempton Adams research fellowship by 
Columbia University. This fellowship was 


founded in 1905 by Edward Dean Adams in 
memory of his son Ernest Kempton Adams, 


E.E. 97, A.M, ’98. 


lowship is that its incumbent “ shall prosecuts 


The provision of the fel 


researches either in Columbia University or 
elsewhere, in the physical sciences, in psychol- 
ogy or in their practical applications.” 

AMONG recent appointments to the faculty 
f the college of arts and sciences of Tulan 
University are the following: Dr. D. S. Elliott, 
recently head of the di partment of physics in 
the Georgia Institute of Technology, has been 
elected to the professorship of physics. Dr. S. 
A. Mahood, chemist of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been elected to an associate professorship in 
chemistry. Dr, Herbert E. Buchanan, pro 
fessor of mathematics in the University of 
Tennessee, has been elected to the chair of 
mathematics. 

Dr. Cuartes H. Vintas, member of the board 
of regents of the University of Wisconsin 


since 1916 and president of the board from 


| 


: 


5S4 


Madison 


seventy-iour years 


1920, died yme in 


1918 to 


ce of 


apt A 


Wise 


received the degree of 


Medical C 


ater becoming dean 


») ++ 
an, a ie 


November 


He graduated 


ynsin in 
1873 he 


1876 he j ilty, 


ined its fae 
and then president. He was 


‘ialist. In 


tv of 


his devotion 
W isconsin 
by 


had served 


performed 


nd by hi ther, Colone 
had =¢ rved from 188] 


‘rom 1898 to 1905. 


Priv 
held 


December 4 at 


Pit 


was addressed 
Uni 
‘ontribution of a psychiatrist t 


Sectional 


the morning 


Harvard 


general meeting in 
| Dr. Macfie Campbell of 


~ ty, on” The 


ver- 


if education.” meet 


the probl ms 
were held in the afternoon and later ther 


ft the 


f the Southern Association 


embracing all large southeastern col- 


A CONVENTION « 


yreparatory schools, including 


thre e-day 
Novem- 


r 


30, for the purpose of standardizing 


universities, held a 


at Chattanooga, beginning on 


session 
ber 
courses, Mapping out plans for educational ad- 
vancement and passing on new schools seekin 


Membersh 


affiliation with the ( reani Ip 


1@ associati 


in the 


meet certain requirements re 


ments, standards of classificati 
—- > . 
and qualifications of teachers. 


THE two weeks’ campaign for a $5,000,000 
endowment fund for McGill University ended 


with the collection of $6,321,511. 
Haverford College has 


new $500,000 fund is 


ANNOUNCEMENT that 
succeeded in raising a 


made by J. Stogdell Stokes, of the class of 


so 


chairman of the Endowment Fund Committee, 
who “Our formal campaign closed last 
night and it is with great pleasure that 1 am 
able to announce that the President Sharpless 


if 


fund and the Francis Barton Gummere chair 


says: 
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En 


started 


SHOO.000 F 


funds: we have, in fac t. been ab 


amountin 


We 


to the college pledges 
over and above expenses 


ful to the General Educa 


+ 


¢ 
rift to 


muninecent gZ1 


our thanks t 


express 


: . 
alumni have contribu 


age of nearly $300 api 


thre 

r of Iowa State 
$330,000 toward 

union building t 


+ th 


vil rc 


to honor the memory of 
men and one woman who g 
war. The alumni 


] 
complete the 


fund 
next June. 
CULMINATING November 21, Witter 
lege, of Springfield, conducted an 
campaign among the citizens of S| 
and the 


the college for a fund 


ehureh constit 


throughout 
1f $1,500,000 


ported that the Springfield quota of 


the extent of $1/ 


is over-subsecribed to 


$200,000 and that the outside quota $i 


“11 ] 


will also be oversubscribed. The app 


funds has been under the al dir 


he new president of the CoO lege, Re 


“d Tulloss, Dr. Tulloss 


rar 


Springfield on July first, and his 
tion was held on Friday, November 


THE 
he 


mM 


Edueatio1 


$165,000 to the half millior 


General 
seri 
paign fund of Roanoke C 
This subscription is con 


ing of the entire amount of $500,000. 


3EQUESTS of $50,000 each to Princet 
versity and St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
both of which he attended, were made 
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Sturcees 


1919. 


of Argentina has approved 


the immediate construction 
at Buenos 


A ree. 


provided 


tute for the chair 
Four 


f Professor José 


and dollars have been 


hnoul ced 


1,500,000 marks has 
University by 
‘rT, in 


Eduard 


on New 

ing 
which to run 
fter August 1, 1921, amount 
ut of the 1920 budget at the solicita- 


f Controller Craig, is said to be planned 


troller, Mayor Hylan and the other 


the 


rr and the controller, 


fic members of present Citv ad- 


Th > mavi 
1 intended to put the responsibility of 


the money entirely on the Republican 


ture, and with this purpose in view 


id a bill drawn for early introduction 


ng for a direct tax against the city. 


$28,000,000 which will be required to pay 
rs’ salaries and for general maintenance 

s beginning with next September’s 
1 was left out of the budget over the 


protest of Borough President Henry H. 
tu- 


tern 


in order to get around the Const 
requirement that the budget shal] not 
obtained 
has 


necessary 


2 per cent. of the revenue 
real estate assessment. It been 


that the money is absolutely 


ntain the schools, and if the responsi- 
f raising it is passed on to the Legis- 
is possible that 
may be appointed to investigat 


incial situation. 


school board of Warren, Mass., is un- 
pay the salaries of school teachers be- 
f the fact that there is no 


wn The 


money in 


treasury. town is unable t 


$13,000 
and 


the re 


Outst 
: 


000. but 


hese 


dent 
upon the necessary adjustment 
bility of making 
1921 It has also 
mer session is to | 
and the usual admi 


rth quarter. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCTIVE TEACHING 


QUESTION and ar 
all teaching, is 
cepts, ike d mi! 
the counters At 
color f snov 
pile 
round, o 


The purpose 
questions 


related 


teaching and requi 
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mental activity of reasoning. If the learner 
is asked what each of the words, John, letter, 
pen, ink do in a sentence and goes through 
other sentences likewise, he soon leaps to the 
conclusion that there is a class of words that 
name persons and things to which the teacher 
then gives the name noun. If the learner has 
gone from the in ice » the general 

ment without 

reasoned i1 ductivels 

the inductive method 

This process takes 
worth while and should have a larger use, 
especially in all studies with abstract concepts 
or terms as grammar. After it the learner 
knows what ;: oun 3 He found the law 
himself and before he had the name noun or 
its definition. This method does not require 
previous study of a text-book lesson. It 1s 
more successful without it, as a preparation 
for it. 

There is another “0ce reasoning, 
matching statements, for the learner. In this 
the first question calls for the general state- 
ment, What is a noun? and the next asks the 
learner to place the instances pen, John as 
under it. This is the teacher’s deductive 
method of questioning. It requires of the 
learner a syllogism. All words that name per- 
sons or things are nouns. Pen names a thing, 
therefore pen is a noun. Consciously or un- 
consciously the mind goes over those steps if 
it reasons deductively and does not depend 
upon a mere association of words as belong- 
ing together. The proof that the learner 
knows is the fact that he has matched the two 
first statements as major and minor premises 
and has found in them a right conclusion. 

A very large part of teaching is done under 
this method of the pupil’s giving the rule or 
general and then examples. It is fitted espe- 
cially to text-book preparation and therefore 
its general use. The ever present danger is 
that the teacher will call chiefly for the gen- 
eral statements which can be memorized as 
words without a grasp of their meaning and 
then fails to press the proof instances. The 
value of the method lies in the sufficient use 
of the general in instances. Here the method 


has always been breaking 
teachers. They stop with 


proof instances of the book. 


MATCHING WORDS AND MEA) 


While by the in-ductive met] 


to an unknown genera 


is led wy 
from known instances, and by 
is led from a known genera 

nstance these methods are by 


} 


of teaching. Questions may h 
leading or drawing out 
of a statement previ 

the pupil a part of 

matches the given 
law of association, and that 
knows it. This is one form of ar 
method. Suppose the pupil has st 
learned, “Columbus discovered <A 
1492 a.p.” The usual questions 
covered America? Columbus 
discover America? In 1492. 
cedure the teacher grave two of 
of the statement to get a 
words to get the fourth. The 
would have gotten the full stateme 
ing but one word, “ What did you k 
Columbus to-day?” or have giver 
word America. This drawing « 
words is largely a memory exercis 
pupil. Too much of teaching does 
farther. The teacher is a Who? and 
questioner. 

If the teacher wants to draw out 
meaning of the statement, he asks, 
the people of Europe first know 
continent we live on? The teacher 
thought in one form. If the pupil 
thought, he matches the thought by 
ment that he has learned. This form 
tion deserves a larger use. The put 
get off by committing words only. 
have the meaning of what he studie 
quires an exercise of both the memor 
the judgment activity. 


THE GAME OF THE REALITIES 


If the wish is to draw out the se! 


reality that the pupil has of what he stud 
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asks, “ What did you see when 
hat Columbus discovered America 
If there follows an answer at- 
present the scene of Columbus’s 
f Jand or of the landing, the 
gone beyond the memory of words 
the meaning. He has the deeper that law hur 


f reality. This is an exercise, in The edu 


the other two, of the imagination. deductive reversed 


t a class in arithmetic, geography, arts with the ge) 
iterature that will t become examples under 
and alive if that form of question — started with an 
ised. “ What did you see when you universal fo 
island?” “ The battle of New 
“The curfew tolls the knell of 
(” It centers the mind, no 
book, but upon what the 
picture. Youth enjoys the use of 


ion. It reveals inadequacies ot the prepara 


and imperfect concepts. It gives mastery of 

asion for the enrichment of both cm it o oes nl t timulates 
» and concepts. 

PLAYING THE UNIVERSALS method has a large fiel 

s a yet higher form of this eductive , ‘s. Its use would redeem thi 
the question that seeks the pupil’s ‘thools. “ Why do you carry thi 
the relation of his statement to gen- tion?” “Because the 

versal statements. It gives the pupil ymn” “Why is it necessary 
usness of the suppressed major premis€¢ ;ponm7” « Onls like things can 
tatement and the reason for it. This In the addition of fracti 
me by two “why’s” or a “why” fractions reduced to a common 
‘how.” For instance in the sentence, “T P 
truck the ball, the teacher asks “In 
se is ball?” “The objective” is the 


” 


make the size 
‘Why must the } 
“Only equal and 

‘Why in algel 

rive plus and unlik 
1 9ab + B72? ~ Why is 


; 


“Why is it in the objective case? 
ise it is the object of the verb struck.” 
does that make it objective?” “ All 


transitive verbs in the active voice ; 

tne Ibjective case.” Many teachers stop — of two ae lies 
first answer. All are usually satis- ?* — product of . 
the second, leaving the universal | Al! quantities, etc 
be given and the 


e.g., Why is @ 


sum of two quantities? 


d. The important statement for the 
the universal. Most of worth while 
is made up of universal truths. 


“ 


Columbus discovered, 
is “Why or how did UNIVERSALS ARE THE UNDERSTOOD MAJOR 


the statement 


The question 
. 6 ‘REMISES 

us discover America? He was PREMISE 

y a new way to the East Indies.” Always a statement and a reason for it imply 


Why did Columbus think that he would find a major premise. “I have not my lesson to 
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What 


If you accept that 


day, because I was sick yesterday. 


the nderstood premise ¢ 


un 
se you must go a 
asking “ How sic 


he mercitul; ft 


preparation 


underst 


human ac 


of his questions day by « 


} 


taking 
What ? 
than 

1 modif 


change possibili 


needs of those 


h LS que stions 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 

THE FACULTY 

Wuite the board of 
tutes the university, actually it is only an in- 
enable the to 
achieve its ends. Those ends, are the higher 
education of youth and the enlargement of 
This is the work of teachers and 


trustees legally consti- 


strumentality to university 


knowledge. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


As I have 


faculty that make 


is the 


Of the two functions 


I ity there 

fts. One profe 
another excel 

fair record b 


All ar 


oO secure 


young men, 


the rising 

superior parts wh interested 
and 
and scholarship are deterred from 


by 


mediocre 


respond he appea 


might | 


aversion t 


profession 
teaching students and 
time and opportunity offered for 
scholarship or scientific research. 

also the competition of other pr fess 
especially, in these days, of business, 
great final 


the universities are at a 


advantage. 
One obvious remedy is to improv 


aries of university professors and 


This indeed I 


consider indispensal 


along with this economic improvement 


also essential that the social status of 
be But 


alone will not be sufficient to induce 


fessor protected. 


the drud; 


these attr 


young men of the country to become u! 
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For that result there is something could have done t he university 
re important than money or social its highest ideal and to liberate and stimulate 
In the first place the work of the intellectual energies of the professors. Al- 
1f must be made more inspiring. though the ! 
ssor must be permitted to become highest obj 
a drill master and peda- especially 1 
ht be measurably real- mere by-prod 
considerable bods 
ally torpid stu- 


ican universities. 


intellectual 
untry would not be attracted to 
of our 111 ities by teaching 
are rimarily interested in 
The way to secure such men 
ypportunities for research and ‘ the faculty at Corne 
a doubt that their contributi 
unwilling t will amply justify the new endowment 
instruction tree of knowledge is destined 


it grows new strean 


ans necessary for their support 
ic need to be instructed as to what 
essentially stands for in Amer- they have gr 
ind civilization. It must be demon- freedom whicl 
them that unless we make and keep them, and thi 
versities genuine laboratories of crea- dom they have 
tellectual work they will sink to the pecuniary sacrifices. 
f pedagogical institutes. The most no finer and nobler asset, 
way to recruit and reinvigorate the value as a marketable c 
f American universities is to make’ glory which I trust may 
aces for able, well-trained, and intel- possession. 
y alert professors, generally of course In recent years also the professoria 
the primary function of teaching, but been admitted to representation on the 
th adequate provision for creative work of trustees. But the faculty representatives, 
part of all who are ambitious and com-_ while enjoying all the privileges 
to undertake it. tees, have hitherto not had the right to v 
siderations like these indicate the vast This discrimination may be corrected either by 
tance of Mr. Heckscher’s splendid gift an amendment of the charter of the uni 


endowment of research at Cornell Uni- or by a self-denying ordinance on the part of 


It will do more than any other gift the board, agreeing to elect faculty representa- 
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trustees in the annually oceurring livelihood or the coming of old age 

which the board itself fills by co least as that can be effected by the 

I think the faculty will not be of a reasonable salary and retiring 
permanently contented unless its representa- President Jacob Gould Schurm 


tives enjoy all the rights and privileges of twenty-eighth and last report to tl 


e 
+ 


other trustees. If that consummation is not of Cornell University. 


realized in the near future it seems to me 


rovdvadnle hy e ) ofesso Ss who ao Tec lv 
“ babl that th pr f r — ’ wh at lly THE DIRECTORSHIP OF THE MAINE 
desire to retain the newly granted privilege of AGRICULTURAL STATION 


cooperation with the trustees in the govern- = 
ment of the university, may suggest another THE Maine Agricultural Experim 
form in which that policy shall be carried out 0” is by ae legislature create 
and perhaps recommend the substitution of an P@T*ment o! ew University of M 
organization of conference committees it ean board is the trustees of 
which faculty members and trustees could ed rhe director a to the _— 
come together on absolutely equal terms. the university. The heads of the st 
Subject to one qualification only, I think it paeneneane pepors So the director At 
can be said that scholars and scientists for the °T@8"12#U0n o! the eens in 1588 the 1 
last quarter of a century have regarded mem- created 7 a pgtanetmaais body to be « 
bership in the faculty of Cornell University as maneuan council or * the dev — 
a very attractive and almost ideal position. osetia of the ae. 
The comprehensiveness and variety of rence By act of legislature the experiment 


and work of the institution, the excellence of 
the library, the wealth of laboratory equipment, 
the stimulating intellectual life and activity, 


was directed to conduct investigat 

animal husbandry. The prime object 
try to learn how milk production and 1 
and last, but by no means least, the congenial production are inherited. As ~— = 
atmosphere and the universal spirit of free- work a herd made up of reciproca 
dom of thought and speech and work and life 


have conspired to make an environment which 


high and low producing cows was 

Such a herd was developed at the ur 
in cooperation with the College of Agr 
In November, 1919, without consultat 


the station staff or the station cou 


intellectual workers have found very delight 
ful. The one serious drawback, the one grave 


qualification of this picture, has been the in- 


. trustees ordered this investigation stopp 
adequacy of the salaries. But the success 5 


which has already attended the campaign for 


additional endowments to raise salaries, and 


the animals making up the herd sold 

uary, 1920 after station council acti 

P , mittee from that body waited upon the tr 
the interest not only of trustees and alumni but sguage 
. os and presented a plan for continuing 
also of the general public in the matter, af- 
ford grounds for the hope that this discourag- 


ing feature may be speedily eliminated. This 


vestigation at Highmoor Farm. T! 
was unanimously approved by the 
matter is certainly one of the greatest impor- Among the items approved and ” warn 
tance at the present time. While a high salary the trustees records of that meeting is 
will not draw or keep the right kind of man in 
the teaching profession, relief from pecuniary 


plan includes the use of certain barn 5] 
the farm and the construction of an addit 
care is necessary to leave his mind free for barn for housing, and water supply a1 d‘ 
good teaching and effective research. . Th ment for caring for the animals an i 
right kind of teacher is an idealist, he gives Products.” Acting under this auth 

little or no thought to making money; it is all 1 Statement by Chas, D. Woods, director 
the more important, therefore, that he should Maine Station for twenty-four years 4 


enjoy exemption from anxieties regarding a months, 
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mmittee and the station director im- 
took steps to put this action into 
A barn was erected, the old barn re 
a well drilled and equipment pur- 
The building of the barn was in- 
June when it was about half com- 
1. committee of the trustees who were 
by the board with full authority 
the new construction at Highmoor 
[he committee from the station coun- 
th the committee from the trustees 
at that time nor at any time while 
nstruction was in progress did the trus- 
change or 


ake any suggestion as to 


m of the trustee action of January, 
mber 29 without previous notice the 
or of the station was requested by tele- 
to go to Bangor to meet the board of 
tees. When he appeared he was told by 
president of the board that the trustees 
mously demanded his immediate resigna- 

On asking why, the director was in- 
ed that by building a barn at Highmoor 
The di- 
r denied that he had exceeded authority 
‘ited the 


m he had exceeded his authority. 


paragraph from the trustee 


} 


rds above quoted. He refused to resign. 
ibout 10 o’clock the morning of November 
he received a notice signed by the Clerk 
f the board of trustees notifying him that the 
istees had removed him from being director, 
The 


or spent the remainder of the 30th put- 


removal to be effective December 1. 


station matters in the best shape possible 
As the trus- 
s had delegated no one to take his place 


eaving in the limited time 


nd as they had ignored the president of the 
iversity in the matter by sending the com- 
unication of removal direct to the director, 
he director suggested to the heads of the sta- 
m that they should continue to act auto- 
matically in station management as_ they 
would were the director temporarily absent. 
And there the matter now rests. 
The Maine Station in its 35 years of exist- 
nee has through its discoveries added many 
It is the 


research agency the state has for dis- 


llions to the wealth of the state. 
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covering the laws underlying successful agri- 
culture. Research is slow painstaking work. 
The research worker must be kept from har- 


rowing concern. For it is only by concentra- 


tion on his project that success can be had. 
rhis action of the trustees has fundamentally 


disturbed the ec research man. 


if the ‘tor after a 


mnfide nee oft the 


He argues quarter 


century of faithf s dismissed without 


adequate reason, stand, what 
Ope has he oO! be lng ab e >< 


mpiete a study 


/ 
time 


must extend over iong’ px riods ot 


no time in the history of station does 
it so need the steadying hands of friends of 
agriculture. The last request of the removed 
director is to the friends of agriculture, and 
he is happy and proud to know they are for 
the most part his personal friends as well, to 
come to the support of the station. It has 
been receiving $5,000 a year from the state for 
tide it 


federal appropriations which are being asked 


its support, To over until increased 


for in a nation-wide movement are available, 


this amount must be increased to $25,000 a 


year. Otherwise it will not be possible for 
iny one to hold the present very efficient or- 
ganization together. Help will come from the 
outside eventually but for this help to be effi- 
cient the agriculture of the state must see to 
it that the legislature makes provision for its 


immediate support. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE VALUE OF THE CONTROLLED MENTAL 
SUMMARY AS A METHOD OF STUDYING 
INTRODUCTION 


In a former experiment the writer found 
that when pupils in Grades VL, VII. and 
VIII. summarized an article by writing the 
answers to leading questions that, (1) they 
seemed to lack the ability to express the an- 
few lost 


time in writing, and (2) since this method of 


swers in a words and hence much 
study was new to them, it seemed to have a 
discursive influence, the continuity of reading 
being broken by having to stop frequently to 


write the answers to the questions. 
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thought that some form of control 


where was entirely limi 
experiments re 
were c 


differes 


EXPERIMENT I 


ed 


This experiment was conduct 


rinciples of education in on 


ges and involves &S < 


the 


uses 


} 
Sop! 


most part, I 
mores. 

Vaterial The 
article on “ The Government of Germany,” by 


Hazen. 


Division of the Class. 


material used was a 9-page 


In order to test the 


value of mentally answering leading questions 


on an article compared with simply 


as 


reading of the article, it was necessary 


vide the class into two groups of nearly 


as 
equal comprehension ability in silent reading 
Monroe’s Reading Test, No. IIL., 


was used for this purpose. Thirty-five pairs 


as possible. 


who made practically identical scores on this 
In 


was there a pair whose difference in 


test were selected out of the 88 students. 
no case 
score was over two points. One group was 


and 


called the summarizing group or Group A 
the other, the re-reading group or Group B. 
Method of Experimenting—tThe time al- 
The 
Group (A) was told to read the article through 


lowed was 20 minutes. Summarizing 


once rapidly and carefully and then to take up 
the list of 


them, being 


questions and mentally answer 


sure to skim through the artic 
for answers to any questions they might not 


be able te recall. 


mnducted 


The 


> 
(php) yas 


the article through as many tim: 


te-reading Group 


the 20 minutes. 


made up 
marizing Group h 


answer in the 


summary 


17 
owing tabie. 


Group A 
Group B 


Difference 


Difference, 171. 
Group A excels by 30.5 per cent 
The above table is read thi 


Group A made an 


aggre 
points, the range was from 9 
score 21, third quartile, 24, an 
17, ete. 
CONCLUSIONS 
1. The above data 
that placing in the hands of the st 


would seem to 
specific questions on the assignment 
more efficient than undirected reading 

2. The Summarizing Group worke 
effectively because it did not waste 
writing. 

Experiment II 

Subject.—This experiment was ¢ 
Grades VI.; VII. and VIII. of an Iowa 
School. 


Material.—The material 


yndu 


Only 156 cases are reported. 


“What We 
Know About Tuberculosis,” issued by 
York State Board of Health. It lend 


» this method of study since tl 


ment was an article on 


*7 
readily t 


udents 


| 


used in this ex] 


S 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
3, ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE DEPART 


MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCI 


\ 


CONCLUSION 


bove figures would seem to verify 
ngs in Experiment I. and indicate that 
the hands of the pupils the specifi: 
he assignment is much more effi 

n undirected reading. 
value of stating specific questions o 


an assignment for the supervised 


eriod, is certainly suggested by the re 


f both experiments. 
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Open Discussion: Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles 
FRANK Copy, superintendent ity ls . CHARLES H. Jupp, dean of the d 
education, University of Chicago. 

WALTER A. JESSUP, president of the 


lowa 


IAMS, superintende ( i Departmental Meet 


Memphis, Tenn, Arrangements for special meetings 


JAME VAN SICKLE, superintendent of ) Cities less 50,000—HENryY M 


} 


schools, Springfield, Mass. superintendent of city schools, Plai: 
CHARLES 8S. MEEK, superintendent of city schools, Cities 50,000 to 250.000 —Lovis P 
Madison, Wis superintendent of city schools, Evansy 
Open Discussion: Cities 250.000 to 450,000—JoserpnH M 
BENNETT B. JACKSON, superintendent of ¢i superintendent of city schools, New Orle: 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. Louisiana. 
JamMES O, ENGLEMAN, superintendent of ci Cities 450,000 and up—WiuiamM M. Davinsoy. 
schools, Decatur, Il. superintendent of city schools, Pittsburgh, Pa 
First Business Meeting, 11:30 o’clock. Committee on Resolutions: 
Henry S. WEsT, superintendent 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 1, 2:30 O’CLOCK Jaltimore, Md., chairman— 
The probable future of education in the United FRANK V. THOMPSON, superintende! 
States—tts polictes and programs: schools, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK E, SPAULDING, head of the department CARLETON B,. GIBSON, superintender 
of education, Yale University. schools, Savannah, Ga. 
Lorus D. CorrMan, president of the University Ira I, CAMMACK, superintendent of 
of Minnesota, Kansas City, Mo. 
f the University of MILTON C, POTTER, superintend: 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
HENRY SNYDER, su > of city schools, GeorGceE D. STRAYER, Teachers’ 
University, New York, N. Y. 


M. L. BurTon, 
Michigan, 
Jersey City, N. J. bia 
Open Discussion: 
JOHN J. WITHERS, superintendent of city schools, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 8:0 
St. Louis, Mo. Address: 
RoserT J, ALEY, president of the State Univer P. P. CLAXTON. commissioner of education, 
sity of Maine. ington, D, C. 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 8:00 0’CLOCK THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 3, 9:30 0’CL 
Address : How may the public understand what sert 
Sir AUCKLAND GEDDES, ambassador from Great school is rendering the community? 
Britain, Washington, D. C. Tuomas E. FInecan, state superintende 
H. M. TowNer, congressman from Iowa, Wash publie instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ington, D. C, Local influence of the Russell Sage Foundation 
ranking of Montana’s educational system: 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 2, 9:30 O'CLOCK Epwarp C. Ex.iorr, chancellor of the Univer 
The great need of the schools—better teaching. sity of Montana. 


How shall we get it? Final business meeting, 11:30 o’clock, 














